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Letters from Members 


All Concerned 


Indeed you and all concerned can be 


justly proud of the 29th Annual Convention. 


And what good you have accomplished if 
those four thousand delegates uphold the 
integrity of the press and use their talents 
to spread truth and concord. Your program 
was varied, well planned and beneficial. I 
am sure it did not escape your notice that 
the Saturday sessions were poorly attended, 
and that is regretable. Four of our own 
six delegates were absent. Advisers who did 
not accompany their groups may never know 
what valuable information their delegates 
failed to avail themselves of; it is the dele- 
gates’ part to pass on the benefits to those 
who remain back home. I am sure that 
some absences were not culpable. Two of 
ours were slightly ill and one had blistered 


feet!—M.L., N.]J. 
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Very Pleased 


We were very pleased to be able to attend 
the recent Convention. Our paper will cer- 
tainly benefit from all the helpful sugges- 
tions that we learned from the speakers. 
Our Adviser said, “As usual, I very much 
enjoyed the question period by the eager 
student editors.” If all meetings went as 
well as the ones we attended, we know that 


the Convention was a success—D.M., Mass. 
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Real Thrill 


We are home again from another won- 
derful conference and everyone feeling he 
gained so much from the experience. What 
a real thrill you must have to see so many 
keen young people meeting together, and 
carrying back a new inspiration to their 
home staffs throughout the country . . . You 
are doing so much worthwhile work for the 
young journalists of the country.—M.H., 


Mass. 


Hospitality 

We enjoyed our first trip to the Columbia 
Convention thoroughly. We felt the meet- 
ings were well organized and worthwhile. 
Of course, seeing New York was wonderful 
for my students. I believe we received a 
Medalist rating. We wanted to get one of 
the little Medalist trophies which the fel- 


lows were selling outside the building but 


I was unable to get back for one. Would 
it be possible for some member of your 
Thanks again for 
I hope we shall be able 
to go to the Convention again in the near 


future —ML.K., W. Va. 


staff to send us one? 
your hospitality. 


Those trophies were worked up by 
some enterprising merchants who are not 
connected with the University or the As- 
sociation. They were as much a surprise 
to us as they were of interest to you. We 
have no idea who makes them or distrib- 
utes them. Sorry, we can’t be of help. 


—Ed. 
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Eleven in School 


Enclosed, please find our check for $5 
for the Outstanding Publications Service 
Award. We have just seen, through the 
local newspaper, that we have again won a 
second place award. We were, of course, 
trying for a higher rating, but through the 
exchange copies that we get from some of 
the first place winners, it is easy to see some 
Most 


of our difficulties result from having a total 


of the places where we fall down. 


enrollment of eleven in high school. Your 
excellent critical service is a real help to us, 
and the opportunity to belong to an organi- 
zation such as yours gives our staff some- 


thing definite to work toward —_W.S., Wyo. 
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No Communication 


Late last November, you received $5 as 
registration for our newspaper. In Decem- 
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The Cover - - 


This month’s cover comes from a candid 
camera shot of an actual laboratory experi- 
ment in chemistry. Its principal virtue lies 
in the fact that it was not posed beyond 
the immediate necessity required for taking 
a picture. It represents the actual work of 
the school and it is this phase of a yearbook 


that stands the test of time. 


The book was the 1952 Northiscope, pub- 
lished by the North Huntingdon High 
School of Irwin, Pa. The school has an en- 
rollment between 601 and 900 pupils. 


We are indebted to Mrs. Isabel C. Kerner, 
the Adviser, for the privilege of using the 
plate from the 1952 book, which received 
a Medalist rating in the CSPA Contest. 





ber, we received word that our paper was 
late and incomplete and that if the neces- 
sary copies were sent with the additional 
money, we could enter the 1953 Contest. 
Your suggestions were complied with but, to 
date, no further communication has been 
received. We do not know whether or not 
we are members of the CSPA and whether 
our fees cover the 1953-1954 membership. 
May we know our status?—E.H., N.J. 


Your publication is a member, all the 
requirements having been met. It received 
a Third Place rating and the Score Book 
will be mailed to you shortly. You will 
also receive The School Press Review be- 
ginning with the April issue. As stated in 
the Contest circular, from which the En- 
try Form was detached, no acknowledge- 
ment will be made on the receipt of a pub- 
lication unless it is accompanied by a re- 
turn postal card. It is stated, also, that 
memberships run from April 1 of one year 
through March 31st of the next. It is 
also stated that Score Books and Certifi- 
cates of Award may not be expected until 
four to six weeks after the Convention 
and the announcement through the press 
of the ratings.—Ed. 


Journalism Course 


We are thinking about adding a course 
in journalism to our curriculum. We would 
like to have some good practical ideas. 
Should the course be for a semester or for 


If the class published the 


school newspaper, should its officers come 


a whole year? 


only from those members in the journalism 
class? What is common in this respect? 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Eleven Strong, We Publish a School-Community Paper 


By RUTH E. MacMILLAN, Editor-in-Chief, The Justus, McFadden, Wyo., High School 


RGANIZING A STAFF for a high 
school mimeographed paper can be 
dificult when one is handicapped 

with an exceedingly small enrollment. We 
have succeeded in simplifying this task by 
taking the total high school enrollment, 
which is eleven, and assigning each person 
a particular job on the paper staff. This, 
of course, leads to difficulties, because some 
of the students do not have the particular 
abilities needed, and several of them do not 
have any interest in journalism. 

We have successfully published a paper 
in this small high school for twenty-six 
years, and have received a second place 
award from Columbia for the past two 
years. The school newspaper is the only 
paper that serves the community, and the 
nearest daily paper is published in Laramie, 
fifty miles away. Therefore, the paper must 
do a community service in addition to cov- 
ering the school news field. It must also 
serve as an outlet for the literary work that 
comes from the school students. 

The sponsor of the paper has complete 
authority in picking his staff members, and 
usually picks the editor a year in advance. 
He then consults the editor regarding the 
other staff assignments. The remainder of 
the staff consists of a business staff of three 
people who sell the advertising, cut the ad 
pages, do the billing and keep the books; 
an assistant editor who types some stencils, 
and does some writing; an artist, two feature 
writers, and three mimeographers. Each per- 
son on the staff is responsible for his par- 
ticular job and must also serve as a news 
reporter. The make-up is done by the edi- 
tors, and the typing of stencils is done by 
members of the second-year typing class in 
the school. The first-year typing class helps 
with the dummying of the copy. This work, 
however, is not done during their typing 
class period. 


T HE PAPER is published monthly, and 


has been done this year without the 
benefit of a formal journalism class. The 
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paper is sponsored by the English teacher, 
and some English class time is utilized to 
publish it, but most of the work is done 
during student study hall. This community 


Last February, we received a letter 
from Ruth MacMillan, Editor of the 
Justus of the McFadden, Wyo., High 
School, commenting on Myrtle C. Orms- 
by’s article in the January Review on 
“Organizing the Staff of a Mimeo- 
graphed Paper.” She said the writer 
“states in her first paragraph that 
schools using the mimeographed paper 
are probably small. Yes, indeed. The 
total enrollment of our high is eleven, 
and I DO mean eleven. Therefore I 
definitely agree with the writer that 
everyone available must be pressed into 
service. However, I find this is not as 
easily done as said ... The author goes 
on to talk about such unheard of things 
as editorial staffs, art staffs, typing 
staffs and business staffs. My, but it 
would be fun to put out a paper along 
those lines. What bliss!” So we asked 
Miss MacMillan to tell us about it, and 
here’s her story. 


is an oil camp and all of the high school 
pupils live within walking distance of the 
school, so after hours work is possible when 
necessary. Production time on the paper 
is limited to eight days, and the junior-senior 
English classes are taken for newspaper 
work during that time. 


One of the greatest obstacles that we 
face is not getting the paper published, but 
finding suitable material to publish. The 
news stories are necessarily all written by 
the same persons, and it is difficult to keep 
them from getting too monotonous. Then, 
too, with such a small enrollment, it is al- 
most impossible to get good literary mate- 
In any high school there will be a 
very small percentage of the students that 


rial. 


can write a good story or a good poem, 
and that percentage in our high school 
amounts to about two people. Our literary 
efforts are weak, and we know it. Conse- 
quently, we leave most of the inferior mate- 
rial out entirely rather than lower the stand- 
ard of our paper. 


There are some advantages to having a 
small staff. We certainly know the limits 
and capabilities of each member of the 
staff, and can assign the work accordingly. 
Our school life is very informal, and the 
schedule is flexible enough that the paper 
staff can draw on the time of other classes 
if it gets in a jam. The school has an ex- 
cellent grade school art program, and there 
are several people on the paper staff that 
have had enough training to make the art 
work good, and our paper always has an 
original cover each month. 


The school district is well off, and no ex- 
pense is spared to provide us with the best 
of equipment to work with. We have two 
mimeoscopes, good typewriters, including a 
new electric machine, a good mimeograph, 
all of the stencils, styli and letterguides that 
we need, and we always have a good supply 
of the best paper to print on. All of those 
things help to give our paper a neat appear- 
ance. 


In a school such as ours, the school paper 
represents a major extra-curricular activity. 
There are only about two other activities 
in the school to claim the time of the stu- 
dents. Our school plays an abbreviated bas- 
ketball schedule, and has a school band, in 
addition to the paper staff and the annual 
staff. 


_—_ MOST SCHOOLS publish 
their paper for the benefit of the 
school population, our paper is published 
more for public consumption. The reason 
for this is simply that most of the students 
in high school and some in junior high 
have contributed to almost every page in 
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the paper. One of the main roles of our 
paper is to serve as a public relations me- 
dium between the school and the people of 
the community. 

The circulation of The Justus is one hun- 
dred sixty copies monthly. The paper is 
delivered free of charge to each family in 


the community. Advertising is sold each 
year to merchants in nearby towns, and the 
money raised by this method is used to fi- 
The school district 
pays all publications expenses of the paper. 


nance student activities. 


The budget for this publication is approxi- 
mately $350 yearly. 








Plaigiarized or Not? 
That Was the Question 


E HAVE JUST experienced a 
WW comedy of errors but now we be- 
lieve it is straightened out. One 
of the judges made a note in a Score Book 
to the effect that a certain poem was plai- 
giarized. When it reached its destination, 
we were called upon for an explanation for 
the poem in question was written under the 
direct supervision of the Adviser concerned. 
This could not be called plaigiarizm. 
Next we went to the judge. A review of 
the paper in question revealed that the 
poem named was not the one in question 
but another in the same issue. Through 
error, the wrong title had been entered in 
the Score Book. This particular judge 
wrote: “When I judged the periodicals, I 
first read them all to acquaint myself witn 
them before I attempt to score them. Years 


ago I 


was instrumental in obtaining this 
poem for a friend of mine who had heard 
it recited by a speaker whom I knew. Since 
it deals in a certain degree with artistry, I 
must have become confused with the other 
title (one bearing in the title the word ‘ar- 
tist’?). When I wrote the criticism, I evi- 
dently copied the wrong title.” 

Inclosed with the letter was a copy of 
the March, 1953, issue of New York State 
Education, which carried the poem in ques- 
tion on page 397, “The Touch of the 
Master’s Hand.” 


A S THIS POEM appeared in a school 
magazine over the name of a student, 
and as the school publication had been issued 
prior to March, 1953, the thought occurred 
to the Adviser that New York State Edu- 
cation may have copied it from them. So we 
appealed to Mr. Kenneth A. Myers, Presi- 
dent of the New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, who ran “The Touch of the Mas- 
ter’s Hand” as the feature of his “Presi- 
dent’s Page” in that issue. 

Mr. Myers wrote us: “I think I can ex- 
plain the whole thing very simply so far as 
I am concerned. My father made it a prac- 
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tice while I was a small boy to cut things 
from magazines and newspapers and paste 
them in a scrapbook. This poem, along 
with several others, was cut from a news- 
paper over thirty years ago. Under the 
title of the poem as it appeared in the paper 
appears the notation (Author Unknown.) 

“Since receiving your letter I have asked 
Mrs. Jane Schwarz, one of our high school 
librarians, to check for possible information 
concerning the author. She reports to me 
that in Grangers’ Index to Poetry and Reci- 
tations, 3rd Revised Edition, published by 
McClurg, it indicates that the poem was 
written by Myra Brooks Welch. It is to 
be found in the collection of ‘Best Loved 
Poems of the American People,’ which is 
edited by Hazel Felleman and published by 
Garden City Publishing Company in 1936.” 


This clarifies the whole situation except 
for the awkward position in which such an 
incident can place an Adviser. A few inci- 
dents of this nature occur each year but the 
policy of the Association is to treat the mat- 
ter lightly as far as the overall position of 
the publication and the Adviser are con- 
cerned. Frequently, letters are received after 
the entries come in for the Contests stating 
that plaigiarizm has been detected in one 
of the issues and asking us to notify the 
judges. It is gratifying, on the whole, that 
more incidents of this nature do not occur. 

In any case, the matter has been settled. 


“The Student Writes,” representative of 
the best literary products of the students of 
the State Teachers College at Indiana, Pa., 
has made its second appearance in what the 
sponsors hope will be an annual porduction. 
With the exception of one poem written by 
a member of the 1952 graduating class, all 
the contributions are from students now in 
school. Its aim is to encourage literary en- 
deavor, a field that has been neglected in 
many schools and a rare move in a teachers 
college. 


Corrections 


Because of typographical errors, incorree 
addition, and improper classification, the 
standing of the publications listed below 
have been changed from the positions in 
which they appeared in the April issue: 

Mathematics Student, Technical High 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y., to Medalist. 

Road Ahead, Midwood High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., to First Place. 

Paraclete, South Scranton Catholic High 
School, Scranton, Pa., to Third Place. 

Scribe, Northridge High School, Whiting 
ville, Mass., to First Place. 

Bellarmine Quarterly, Fairfield College 
Preparatory School, Fairfield, Conn., to First 
Place. 

Biolog, Midwood High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., to First Place. 

Science Bulletin, Technical High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., to Second Place. 

Spectator, Seth Low Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., to First Place and from 
the Literary Magazine group to a General 
magazine in the Junior Hgih School, 120] 
or more pupil classification. 

Gondolier, Nichols Junior High School, 
Evanston, IIl., to First Place. 

Northwest Observer, Jones Junior High, 
Hartford, Conn., to First Place. 


Exchange with Germany 

Schulzeitschrift, 

Martino-Katharineum, 
Braunschweig, 
Leonhardstr. 29 
Germany 
Sir:— March 19, 1953 

Having got your address from the “Youth 
Press of Germany,” a federation of youth 
papers, we ask you to send us some a¢ 
dresses of American school papers with 
which we can exchange ours. 

Our school, a secondary school, was found- 
ed in 1419. It is attended by 400 boys. 
Since 1948 we have had our own school 
paper. Expecting you will comply with our 
request, we are 

Yours sincerely, 
Klaus v. Seelen 

This paper is a 16-page and cover mage 
zine, printed in German, well illustrated 
and carrying news of the school in much 
the same manner as that of an American 
publciation. The CSPA will send a list of 
the publications placing in the recent Com 
test. Perhaps you might wish to add it t 
your exchange list.—Ed. 


The School Press Review 
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‘Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof’ 


HE THEME above is that of Co- 

lumbia University’s 1954 Bicenten- 

nial celebration and, as announced 
at the March, 1953, CSPA meeting, it has 
been selected as the theme for the 30th 
anniversary celebration of the CSPA in 
March, 1954. 

This theme will be advanced because, to- 
day, over half the world’s peoples, in an area 
containing over half the world’s natural re- 
sources and potential wealth, are confined by 
a cage of censorship and, without choice, 
condemned to the slavery of enforced ignor- 
ance, depriving them, as human beings, of 
the opportunities to learn universal truths, 
of the hopes of ever knowing such truths, 
and the liberties for seeking these truths 
from other peoples of the world. 

Our liberties were born in a like climate 
of censorship. They grew to achieve the 
stature they have today out of a bed of 
conflict and remain intact only by continu- 
ous, constant struggle against enemies both 
at home and abroad. 

The fruits of these liberties or freedoms 
are all about us. They have brought about 
our great scientific and technological prog- 
ress. They have made possible our present 
role of world leadership. 

D URING the 20th century nearly every 
important 
achievements were made in America. 


one of man’s scientific 
It was 
not always that it was a “native American” 
to whom an achievement was attributed. It 
was often a foreign national who had fled 
his native land and its restrictions to come 
to America to carry on work in an atmos- 
phere of freedom. 

In this atmosphere seekers of truth in 
every realm have labored and have made 
discoveries which have prolonged man’s life- 
span; protected him from contracting fatal 
and crippling disease; ridded him of disease 
already contracted; increased industrial pro- 
duction, enlarging our total national product 
to a point where we have become the 
world’s wealthiest nation; doubled man’s 
leisure hours, supplying him with an appre- 
ciation through education and enlighten- 
ment, which has made recreational pursuits 
both healthful and productive. 

We, as Americans, hold no corner on the 
brain-market nor do we maintain any mo- 
nopoly on the ability to hold world leader- 
ship. 

As the past has only shown too well, 
other nations have great men with great 
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minds. As a glance at facts and figures 
on the world only attests to too well, other 
nations have vast, if not vaster national re- 
Yet, as both the 


past and present indicate, we possess an im- 


sources than our own. 


measurable national resource which has and 
can prove the difference in a continued 
world balance—we believe in those freedoms 
of knowledge; speech, inquiry, and thought. 


HE FULL VALUE of the coin of 

free knowledge must be maintained to 
avoid a complete inflation of our ideals by 
those who would destroy them, without and 
within our sphere. This may be accom- 
plished by re-awakening Man to a complete 
comprehension of the full values of knowl- 
edge. Such a re-awakening is not the sole 
possession of any one advocate. Columbia, 
in its selection and support of “Man’s 
Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof,” can only hope to create enthusi- 
asm and inspiration on behalf of those 
freedoms that Man has always sought and 
whose history of attainment and advance- 
ment is as old as recorded thought. 

Since Columbia’s plans to advance this 
theme were first announced, hundreds of 
institutions of higher learning in thirty-three 
nations of the world and the United States 
have announced their desire to actively take 
part and have advised of definite ways and 
means by which they will give invaluable 





DEADLINE—JULY 1, 1953 


for the Entry of Your Publication 
in the 


19h ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


For Information, Write: 


THE 
COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, 
Columbia University, 


New York 27, N.Y. 


(Circulars will be mailed to all 
schools on or about May 1, 1935) 


assistance toward making 1954 a great in- 
ternational re-affirmation of the necessities 
for maintaining the ideals of freedom in- 
herent in the theme. 

Columbia University, in cooperation with 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
hopes that high schools and other secondary 
schools throughout our nation will join and 
actively participate in this international ef- 
fort. To assist such schools Columbia is 
preparing a series of Discussion Guides 
which it plans to make available to schools 
to enable them to fully consider and evaluate 
the theme through student-teacher-parent 
conducted exhibits, assemblies, panel discus- 
sions, and editorial matter. Pamphlets on 
the subject of the theme, films, slides, film 
stripe, and other audio-visual aids are also 


being planned. 


Ideas for active school participation are 
being received. One, which has been sug- 
gested, calls for the setting aside by school 
editors of a selected date during 1954 when 
editors of school publications throughout the 
nation will be asked to devote all or part 
of an issue of their publication to a con- 
sideration of the theme—with the entire 
school serving as a writer’s laboratory for 
freedom of the press. Another suggested 
idea calls for the setting aside of another 
date upon which, through the medium of 
the school publication, a panel discussion 
among students and community leaders 
would be organized. 

Ir is recommended that student leaders 
and student advisers confer with their school 
administrators in planning for the carrying 
out of participation plans and events. 

Complete information concerning the 
availability of aid materials and material- 
ordering procedures will be announced dur- 
ing the 1953-1954 school year. 


The staffs of the Siren of Holy Spirit 
School and the Sea Gull of Brighton Ave- 
nue School of Atlantic City, N.J., held a 
joint meeting late in February to make plans 
for attending the CSPA Convention. Sister 
Columba, Adviser to the former, and Mrs. 
May J. Kelly, Adviser to the latter, are both 
active in the Elementary School Division. 
Such joint activity, long recommended by 
the Association, resulted in the more effec- 
tive coverage of the Convention and also 
helped in securing reduced fares because of 
the larger delegations involved. 
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Benjamin A. Hubbard 


Few members of the CSPA know Ben Hubbard or “Uncle Ben” 
as he is called affectionately by the undergraduates in Columbia 
College. For 32 years he has been the Director of Kings Crown, 
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the non-athletic extra curricular activities organization of the Col- 
lege. Since 1924 he has been the Treasurer of this Association. 
This June he bows before the inexorable retirement rules of the 
University. And we would be derelict in our duty if we did not 
pay tribute to his contribution to our Association. 

Ben was host to a small group of prep school editors from North- 
ern New Jersey in March of 1924. At that meeting, the present 
Director of the CSPA sat in as a guest and as an observer. The 
following summer, Mr. Hubbard asked for help in expanding the 
coverage of the meeting to include some Connecticut prep schools. 
Perhaps the Director knew what he was doing when he agreed to 
hand in a memorandum and guide; certainly, Mr. Hubbard did 
not. The upshot of the matter was a meeting at which Mr. Hub- 
bard; Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, then Secretary, later Provost and 
Acting President of Columbia; Miss Edith Penney, formerly of 
West High, Minneapolis, then a teacher in Horace Mann School 
at Teachers College and later to become Principal of the Bronxville, 
N.Y., High School; Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, then Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, later to become Chief Scout of 
the Boy Scouts of America; and the present CSPA Director sat 
down at lunch at the Men’s Faculty Club and the CSPA was born. 

Through all the years, Ben has handled our finances ably and 
well, given freely of his time and guidance, and helped us over 
many a rough spot until we reached our present position. That 
we have always been in the black, even though he begged and 
borrowed the funds in the early days to keep us so, is a compliment 
to his vision and foresight. 

Our debt to him is great and can never be repaid except to keep 
moving on and out of the red. His is not only one of the Founding 
Fathers but an unsung hero of the trials and tribulations that has 
made the Association what it is today. 

We thank him for his generous help, pay tribute as a staunch 
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friend, and salute him as a man among men. 
Ad Multos Annos! 


oe 


Are You ‘Covered’ by Your Cover? 


We “cover” the news, we “cover” the school but when we come 
to covering our yearbooks we seem to fall down. One of the bes 
articles we have seen on this subject appeared in Scholastic Editor 
for February, 1953, written by Lucille C. Kildow. One of ow 
judges reported after the 1952 Contest that some covers he noted 
would be expensive at 50 cents but their cost was more than three 
times that amount. 


The cover manufacturers are concerned about this question and 
they made it the subject of a recent conference. The school public 
It is to 
the advantage of the makers of covers, the staffs, and Advisers that 


needs to be “educated” as to what makes a good cover. 


select them, and the students who pay for them, to know that a 
cever is far more than the “cover” of their books. 

The first impression one gets on any book is the cover. All of 
us admire the beautifully bound volumes in private and special 
collections. Few of us admire the trashy, seductive, and wholly in. 
appropriate covers on the books to be found on news stands. Some 
of our choicest books appear in cheap editions—fortunate for most 
of us—but with cover designs that bear no relation to the content, 
Some of our yearbooks have covers that are gaudy, plush, stuffed, 
bloated, and mechanically unrelated to the book, the school, or the 
community. 

Perhaps the most common defect is the fact that they cannot 
hold the book. After short use the two clash and separate like un- 
congenial persons. The two, being assembled at different places, 
are bound to differ. Trying to put them together is like an attempt 
to place the fittings designed for one car onto another of entirely 
different make. 

Normally, a cover is designed and made for a particular book. 
If they do not play their respective parts, the producer of the book 


blames the cover manufacturer and the latter throws the responsi- 
bility on the former. Much of this can be eliminated if the year 
book staffs will decide what they want. They can get some ideas 


from current procedures in the book publishing world. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts selects each year the best Fifty Books 
published throughout the country. Not only are they typographi- 
cally excellent but their covers and bindings help to place them at 
the top. If the school library doesn’t have a list of these selections, 
the public library should. And some of theme are bound to be 
on their shelves. 


Let this be No. | on the list of “musts” for the 1954 book. 
eM 


‘Making Papers Sing’ 


Under “The Press”, a recent issue of Time Magazine told the 
story of “beefy, jovial Gilbert Farrar, 66, who has redesigned #@ 
dailies in the U. S. and Canada, and has earned a reputation as 
‘Mr. Typography’ of the U. S. press.” 

He bases his prize winning designs on a simple theory: “There 
are more eyes among readers than intellect.” He insists on “sim 
plicity, clarity, variety” in type and feels the best is that which® 
can be read when the lower half of a line is covered, prefers two 
column width for long stories because they seem shorter to the 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


A YEARBOOK EDITORS’ ASSO- 
CIATION has been established in Hawaii 
which is open to membership for all the 
schools on the island of Oahu. Its purpose 
is “to improve the general: standards of our 
individual yearbooks by exchange of ideas 
and mutual cooperation; to better acquaint 
ourselves with the processes and procedure 
most useful and beneficial in annual produc- 
tion; and to better know and understand 
those students from other schools who join 
us as members.” Tentative plans call for 
the organization of a conference-workshop 
before the end of the current school year. 
Miss Jean Lani Kwon of Honolulu has been 
elected the President. 

e Ff 

Butler University’s JOURNALISM 
FIELD DAY was held on the campus in 
Indianapolis on the 25th of April with more 
than 300 editors and Advisers present. 
Wayne Guthrie, columnist for The Indian- 
apolis News, and a recent eye-witness of the 
atomic bomb explosion at Yucca Flats, Ne- 
The 
luncheon speaker, Norman Isaacs, Manag- 
ing Editor of The Louisville Times, spoke 
to the delegates on “Your Future in Jour- 
nalism.” Clinics were held on News Writ- 
ing, Photography, Sports Writing, Typog- 
‘raphy, the Woman’s Department, The Col- 
umns, and Yearbook Production. 


vada, delivered the opening address. 


Among 
the guests was Evan B. Walker, the origi- 
nator of the first Journalism Field Day in 
1933, 
. ££ 

The GEORGIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION met at the University at 
Athens on April 26 with several hundred 
editors and Advisers in attendance. This 
meeting was sponsored by the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism. William H. 
Fields, managing editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution; Mrs. Medora Field Perkerson, 
author of White Columns in Georgia; 
James L. Young, promotion director of 
the Anderson Independent and Daily Mail; 
and Dr. A. C. Aderhold, President of the 
University, addressed the delegates. Dur- 
ing the meeting, announcement was made 
of the prize winning papers in the annual 
contest and the trophies and certificates of 
award were distributed to their representa- 


tives. 


Cae 
Chicago’s SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
GUILD sponsored an 


extemporaneous 
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Each 


member school could enter two contestants 


writing tournament on March 28. 


in each of eight divisions ranging from es- 
says through feature stories to headline 
writing. The speaker for the speech writing 
contest was Tony Weitzel, known for his 
“Town Crier” column in the Chicago Daily 
News and for his radio and television pro- 
grams. The first prize winning papers will 
be assembled in a publication known as 
“Youth Speaks” together with the list of 
second prizes and honorable mentions. Or- 
ders were taken in advance for the volume 
and more than 300 copies were spoken for 
before the event took place. 


gee 
The 24th Annual Convention of the 
SOU THERN INTERSCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION was held at 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va., from the 9th to the 11th of April. 
Among the many features was a photo- 


graphic short course conducted by Adrian 
TerLouw of the Eastman Kodak Co., a 
yearbook short course by Benjamin Allnutt 
and Dr. Regis Boyle, a current events con- 
test, newspaper, magazine, and yearbook 
clinics, a trip to Natural Bridge, and an 
awards banquet. 


$o.8) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C., was 
host to about 500 delegates to the 17th 
annual convention of the SOUTH CARO- 
LINA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSO- 
CIATION on the 23rd and 24th of April. 
Silver trophies were awarded to the top- 
ranking papers among the 100 entered in 
the Contest, the largest in the history of 
the Association. Winthrop College has also 
announced a Journalism Workshop, open to 
present and prospective journalism teachers, 
publications Advisers, and publicity direc- 
tors, which will be held July 20-August 1 
and a Carolina Editor’s Conference for the 
1953-54 editors of high school newspapers 
in North and South Carolina, from July 


Honored at Temple University’s Ninth Annual Press Tournament were Pierre C. Fraley, 
Science Writer for the Philadelphia Bulletin and Ernestine Robinson, publications Ad- 
viser at George School, Pa., with the Director of the Tournament, Prof. J. C. Carter. 


Y 





20 to 25. Enrollment in the latter is 
limited. 
TT wt € 

The PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION spon- 
sored a dinner for Advisers and members 
on the 24th of April. This has become an 
annual event and has brought out as guests 
and speakers the head of the public rela- 
tions department of the city schools, a 
member of the school board, and other mem- 
bers of the administrative staff. Among the 
speakers was the Director of the CSPA. 
Paul Keiserman of the FitzSimons Junior 
High School is the current president. 


Pore 

THE SCHOOL REPORTER, official 
journal of the Pacific Slope School Press 
Association, carried a brief story in its April 
issue about the Centennial Edition of the 
Stadium World of Stadium High, Tacoma. 
This was published in March and in co- 
operation with the State’s Centennial ob- 
servance. The staff made the front page 
look like the first issue of The Columbian 
of March 2, 1853, the pioneer newspaper 
of Washington Territory. It proved to be 
an interesting venture into journalistic and 
state history. 

CF. 

Things are busy in Oklahoma, according 
to Sooner State Press, the weekly issued by 
the School of Journalism at the University. 
At the annual meeting of the OKLA- 
HOMA INTERSCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION on March 20, a yearbook 
editors short course was offered for the 
first time in the history of the Association. 
It was conducted by C. J. Medlin, graduate 
manager of publications at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, and author of one of 
the two textbooks in this field. Another 
“first” was the employment of the high 
school editors and staff members as reporters 
for the Oklahoma Daily, the University’s 
paper. The convention program had a series 
of workshops on topics of interest to high 
school editors of which there were 311 from 
40 high schools in attendance. From May 
31-June 6, Oklahoma A. and M. at Still- 
water, will offer a short course for high 
school newspaper editors. It will include 
some practice on the O’Collegian, the cam- 
pus newspaper. And in Oklahoma City, an 
Inter-City High School Newspaper council 
has been organized, to include 12 junior 
and senior high schools with Janet Stein, 
editor of the Clossen High School Life, 


originator of the idea, as president. 


Six 


ESSPA tor March, of the EMPIRE 
STATE SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, came out in offset, included as a 
supplement an issue of the mimeographed 
School Press, Younrtown, N.Y., to illustrate 
how such a paper should be prepared and 
published, and a return postal card asking 
the members to list their likes and dislikes 
on ESSPA itself. Included was a table out- 
lining the production costs for mimeo- 
graphed papers based on issues from 100 
to 1000, two weights of paper and using 
one or both sides. 


e ee oe 

The program of Schoolmen’s Week at 
the UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA included on April 17 a panel discus- 
sion on the place of the publication in the 
school program. It was lead by Dr. Patsy 
Klein, vice principal of the John Bartram 
High School, Philadelphia, and included a 
high school editor, a college editor, the Di- 
rector of Public Relations for the city 
schools, Mrs. Anne M. Slick of the Upper 
Darby High School, and the Director of 
the CSPA. Among the conclusions reached 
was one to the effect that such discussions, 
while helpful to the participants and Ad- 
visers in attendance, would be of greater 
value to the school press as a whole if they 
were placed in a more prominent spot on 
the programs of such gatherings and at- 
tended by administrators and other school 
personnel. 


ee 

The MAR Y LAND SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION and the Advisers 
Association, held their 7th annual conven- 
tion at Johns Hopkins University on the 
18th of April. There were more than 300 
students and Advisers present from all parts 
of the state. This was the first gathering 
to be held at Johns Hopkins. 
planned to alternate between Baltimore and 
the University of Maryland at College 
Park, adjacent to Washington, for future 


It is now 


meetings. At the opening meeting, the prin- 
cipal address was delivered by Tom Sawyer, 
vice-president of Freedoms Foundation, with 
remarks by P. Stewart Macauley, Provost 
of Johns Hopkins; Walter E. Hess, Man- 
aging Editor, Student Life; Norman W. 
Harrington, President of the Maryland 
Press Association; Alfred A. Crowell, Pro- 
fessor of Journalism at the University of 
Maryland; and Joseph M. Murphy, Direc- 
tor of the CSPA. A writing tournament 
was held early in the day with a number 


of men and women from the professional 


and school press in charge. At a late aft 
ernoon session the awards were announced, 
Meetings on various topics of interest to 
the editors and Advisers were held through. 
out the day together with exhibits of stu 
dent publications, photography, and print 
ing. Because of the large number of entries 
in the annual contest, it was impossible 
to make an announcement at the conven. 
This will be done at a later date. At 


the Advisers luncheon, it was announced 


tion. 


that nine persons had been made Honorary 
Members of their Association. These in 
cluded Dr. Crowell, Mr. Hess, and Dr, 
Murphy, who appeared on the program, 
and Dr. John H. Fischer, Baltimore’s Super. 
intendent of Schools; R. P. Harriss, Editor 
of Gardens, Houses and People; John M. 
McCormick, past president of the Maryland 
Press Association; Lynn D. Poole, Director 
of Public Relations for Johns Hopkins 
John L. McMullin, publisher of the Cum 
berland Times-News; and William B. Hare. 
wood of the AP. The program included a 
list of professional magazines of particular 
interest to editors and a Journalism-Fiction 
bibliography. 
ea 

The TEMPLE PRESS TOURNA 
MENT held its 9th annual gathering a 
Temple University, Philadelphia, on April 
22nd with the Academy of the Sisters of 
Mercy, Gwynedd Valley, Pa., taking top 
honors with 24 points of earned credits. The 
event was attended by about 400 editors 
and Advisers from 70 high schools in Dela 
ware, Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsyl 
vania. Of this number, twelve schools com- 
peted that had been in the original tourna 
ment in 1945 when 26 schools participated. 
The contests covered a wide range of report 
ing and publications activities, ranging from 
cartooning and copyreading to press-photog- 
raphy and radio-news. Each contest was 
organized as a typical problem that could be 
met in the preparation of a newspaper. For 
example, the page-makeup contestants wert 
handed simulated printer’s proofs represent 


ing a complete issue of the Temple News 
and an effective front page had to be pro 
duced. Those in the editorial-writing com 


test had to listen to a debate given by two 
teams of the Temple Debate Council and 
each contestant had to write an editorial in 
support of the point of view he believed 
desirable. An Advisers seminar was cot 
ducted during the tournament and a lunch 


eon was held for Advisers while the com 
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Why Not Personalize Your Yearbook Advertising? 


By LUCY ROBERTSON, Editor-in-Chief, 1953 Olympian, Marietta, Ga., High School 


OW MANY TIMES would you 
H skip the ad section of your year- 

book if your picture and those of 
all your friends appeared there? 

Not once. Instead, this would probably 
be one of the first places you would look 
when presented with your annual. The in- 
terest of the students of Marietta High 
Schol has increased one hundred per cent 
since we have added people and catchy 
phrases to our ad pages. 

Our ads range in size from a_ small 
eighth page to a full page. We sell, other 
than these two sizes, a fourth page, a third 
page, and a half page. Included in our 
selling price for these ads is the cost of 
the photograph and the cut, both of which 
are returned to the advertiser at the close 
of the school year. 

The overall cost to the advertiser is $13 
for an eighth page, $19 for a fourth page, 
$25 for a third page, $31 for a half page, 
and $50 for a full page. These ads have 
netted us approximately two thousand dol- 
lars this year. 


HE SELLING of the ads is not an 
easy process. We have fourteen staff 
members who sell them for a period of two 
weeks. Each member has six or seven mer- 
chants to be responsible for. This responsi- 
bility includes selling the ad, planning and 
taking the picture, writing the copy to ac- 
company the picture, and returning the cut 
at the end of the year. It means extra 
work for the staff, but it increases the value 
of the book. 

We have found that our ad pictures in- 
crease the value of The Olympian in three 
distinct ways. 

First, they change the amount paid for 
the ad from a donation to an investment 
for the advertiser. Since a particular prod- 
uct is emphasized, there are increased sales 
in each store. 

Instead of using general terms, we adver- 
tise a specific article or line of articles. For 
example, instead of advertising our town’s 
Book Store as a place for school supplies, 
we concentrated on the greeting card shelf, 
both in picture and in copy. 

As a result, the merchants are more eager 
to buy the ads since they can definitely see 
an increase in sales when The Olympian 
comes out. In fact, this year, we had such 
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a demand for advertising space, that we 
added six pages to the ad section and still 
refused several merchants. 

Second, the student body is both aided 
and influenced by this section of the book. 


= OF THE MOST important of 
these aids is the money we receive 
for the ads. A student at Marietta High 
School pays only $2 for his annual, an ex- 
tremely low price for a seven-or-eight-dollar 
book. 

Part of this cost is defrayed by the funds 
gained from our ads. The remainder is 


Yearbook advertising is hard to sell. 
So when we saw what the Marietta, Ga., 
High School had been doing, we asked 
the Editor for a story. To illustrate it, 
we borrowed two whole pages from the 
1953 issue and they are reproduced on 
ages 8-9. We hope this will serve as a 
guide to other schools leading toward 
a solution of their own problems. 


raised by the candidates we sponsor each 
year for our annual Valentine Ball. Along 
with subscriptions, these are our only ways 
of raising money. We receive no allotment 
from the school board or the city council. 

The MHsSer enjoys the ad section of 
The Olympian because he can find his own 
picture, with his girl friend, choosing his 
home for the future, or listening, with the 
gang, to records he intends to buy. 

He sees his friends as he sees them every- 
day endorsing the products and the mer- 
chants of his own home town. This keeps 
his buying interest at home. With Atlanta, 
Georgia’s capital, only 30 minutes from our 
square, this is a special problem here. We 
feel that our annual has played a particular 
part in boosting sales and therefore improv- 
ing our community spirit. 

This year, no student could be in more 
than one ad picture. In this way we have 
a greater percentage of the students in The 
Olympian. There are so many more people 
at Marietta High now, due to the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., that many of them are 
not as active as they could be. Some of 
them are only in their class picture and pos- 
sibly one club picture. If the student can 
be in an individual or small group ad pic- 


ture, he takes more pride in the annual, 
for he is more a part of it. 

Sometimes, the ad picture gives the more 
retiring members of our school a chance to 
meet and become better acquainted with 
their classmates. 


AST OUR AD SALES increase the 

experience and deftness of our staff 
with regard to the problems of putting out 
an annual, 

Besides acquainting us with the details 
of a yearbook the ad sales also introduce 
us to the problems of a businessman. Our 
desire to create interest runs parallel with 
that of the merchants of our town. 

One of the major points of publishing 
a yearbook is the problem of being prompt 
and keeping a schedule. We have one pho- 
tographer who does all the work for us. 
Therefore we must be on time. If one 
person is only five minutes late for an ap- 
pointment it may keep our photographer 
working until nightfall. 

Although our record for ad pictures was 
not perfect, the experience helped us to 
acquire the habit of being on time for later 
appointments. 

The staff members also came in contact 
with and formed friendships with other stu- 
dents. This year, we could not put our 
best friends in all our ads, so we found it 
necessary to meet new people in order to 
make their pictures. We made friends with 
them informally as we arranged them in 
pictures so they would not look stiff and 
posed. 

We learned to do this by the trial and 
error method. If our pictures were not up 
to par they were made over, and sometimes 
over again. All this had to be accomplished 
under the pressure of a time limit and our 
ever-present deadline. 

After the pictures were completed and 
on their way to becoming cuts, we had to 
learn to write copy. This was the most 
pains-taking and time-taking part of the 
process. We had all written English com- 
positions, but none of us had had any ex- 
perience with journalism, and as you all 
know, there is quite a difference. We learned 
through our ad copy how to make our 
thoughts concise and effective. We learned 
how not to be, as our adviser puts it, 
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Out on a Limb? 


Sure, but Morgan and Johnny 
don’t have to worry if they hold 
on to insurance as tightly as they 


do that tree. 


Jack M. Bagwell 


Eight 


Hard As Rock 


Miss Nolen’s in for a big surpri 
—nothing will dent a head as ha 


as the marble from 


McNEEL, INC. 
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Nick-Knacks 


You don’t need a thirty-day test 
for Marietta Dish and Pottery 
They’re the 


Co. purchases. 
year-round best! 


Marietta Dish 
and Pottery Co. 


It Ain’t Easy 


Eddie and Benny are finding 
out that it’s best to leave type- 
setting up to the experts at 


Hall Printing Co. 


Well Shod 


You'll be well shod when you wear quality shoes from 
Coggins. In buying saddle oxfords, loafers, or dress shoes 
you'll find comfort and style. Always put your best foot 


forward. 


COGGINS SHOE STORE 
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The Perfect Match 


Sylvia and Joan know the per- 
fect card for the perfect person 
can always be found in a hurry 


at 


The Book Store 


Hot Dog 


Pat’s trying to toast her own. 
Why doesn’t she let Toasted 
Pup do it for her? Wouldn’t 
it be tastier? 


Toasted Pup 


Poor Cal! 


Here sits poor Cal, all sad and forlorn; 

His shoes are missing, his clothes are all torn! 

But he need not mope; Johnny Walker’s still there— 
The best haberdasher on Marietta’s square! 


JOHNNY WALKER, INC. 





Features of the Month .. . 


These features were chosen by the staff 
of the Shorewood Ripples, Shorewood High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, under the 
direction of Mary Saltzstein, feature editor. 
Miss Bertha White is the Adviser. 
ANCIENT SPORT OF ARCHERY 
AGAIN TAKES SPOTLIGHT 

“Zing! went the strings of my heart!” 
And ole Dan Cupid’s bow and arrow were 
credited with another perfect score! Many 
times such a statement has been jokingly 
made about that mythical creature and his 
bow and arrow. 

Actually, that bow and arrow have pro- 
vided a means of livelihood for many people 
down through the centuries. Although there 
are older sports, archery takes the spotlight 
as the oldest one enjoying activity today. 
Just how far back into antiquity it extends, 
however, no one is certain. 

Ancient man used the bow, arrow and 
quiver not as a recreational device but as an 
instrument for food and war. As times pro- 
gressed, frequent references to archery, as 
the sport was dubbed, were made in the nar- 
ratives of Robin Hood and William Tell. 

In 1879, archery “came into its own” with 
the forming of the National Archery Asso- 
ciation. The first national tournament was 
held under the auspices of the N.A.A. at 
White Stocking Park, Chicago, in August 
of the same year. 

With the exception of the war years, 
tournaments have been regular held under 
the direction of N.A.A. every summer. The 
1925 tournament took place during the first 
week in August in Jackson, Michigan. 

Archery is not a fad; it is a durable sport 
basking in a slow yet steady growth in the 
modern world. Old and young, male and 
female, all are attracted by the sport which 
is one of the few in which women may com- 
pete on even terms with men. (That’s it, 
girls, stand up for your rights!) 

Walk with a slump? Then try archery 
to help straighten out that poor posture. It 
has been successfully used innumerable times 
in the cases of crippled and post-operative 
persons. 

It does not rank, however, as a highly re- 
Most of the 


fans at the tournaments are friends and 


garded spectator diversion. 


relatives of the entrees. 
But for you devotees of archery—“grab 


” 


your bow and let’s go! 
The Q Review 
Quincy High School 
Quincy, Ill. 


PAMELA BRITTON, COLORFUL 
CAST, PROVIDES THRILLS 
By Joanne Hiken and Audrey Yampol 

Talking with Milwaukee’s Pamela Brit- 
ton, the main doll of the flashy Broadway 
musical “Guys and Dolls,” was the start of 
an exciting evening full of bowery bums, 
assorted chorus girls, and determined mis- 
sion workers. 

Half an hour before curtain time, we en- 
tered the Wisconsin Theater via the stage 
door to be greeted at the call board by the 
charming Miss Britton herself. 

Shakespeare at Early Age 

She led us up seemingly endless flights of 
stairs until we reached a dressing room with 
The fea- 


tured entertainer immediately began her 


the famous blue star on the door. 


make-up preparations. 

“At the tender age of four,” she chuckled, 
“I began reciting Shakespeare . . . Richard 
III . . . you know, the usual thing.” Her 
blonde hair made a striking contrast with 
her cocoa brown dressing gown as she told 
us how she started up her stairway to star- 
dom in New York City, after graduating 
from Holy Angels Academy. 

Comedienne By Accident 

The amiable actress recalled that her pres- 
ent status as a comedienne came about quite 
by accident. “The more serious I was, the 
more people would laugh, so I decided to 
switch.” Pamela Britton’s “switch” proved 
to be the right one, for she has had starring 
roles in “Oklahoma” and “Brigadoon” be- 
fore her present part in “Guys and Dolls.” 

We sat spellbound by the dazzling array 
of costume jewelry on her dressing table, 
the many congratulatory bouquets of flowers, 
and the intricacies of her make-up routine. 

Interruptions Galore! 

The relative calm was interrupted in the 
ensuing moments by a newspaper photog- 
rapher, Miss Britton’s personal maid, her 
private secretary, and Allan Jones—the male 
lead—with his smartly clipped French poo- 
dle. In the resulting confusion, the witty 
Miss Britton quipped, “It’s a good thing I’m 
a clown in this show . . . because that’s what 
kind of a face I’m going to have!” 

When asked if she ever tires of playing 
the same role repeatedly, “Miss Adelaide” 
replied, “No . . . you see, there’s a new audi- 
ence every night. It’s interesting to see the 
various reactions to the same line—especially 
from city to city.” 


Concentration Important 
As Miss Britton applied her false eye. 
lashes, she commented with a twinkle in her 
eye, “These are for the people in the bab 
cony!” 
Becoming serious for a moment, the head. 
liner told us that concentration was the 
major element in combatting her initial 
stagefright. “Especially after you hav 
learned your lines thoroughly, it is too easy 
to let your mind wander and then log 
character completely.” 
Fast Talking to Doorman 
Suddenly the warning “Five minutes t 
curtain time!” was called, and we wer 
forced to end our fascinating interview with 
the gracious and unaffected Miss Pamek 
Britton. 


Hating to leave the theater, we—includ 
ing Fred Luedke, our photographer—did 
some fast talking and convinced the door 
man to allow us to remain backstage during 
the entire show. The following three hour 
were spent in a whirlwind atmosphere of 
Damon Runyan characters. 

Wrong Music! 

The readiest conversationalist was Dav 
Starr alias “Harry, the Horse.” He wa 
eager to tell us how he became a bum for 
the show. Jestingly, he explained, “They 
found me sleeping on a pool table in Brook: 
lyn!” 

Soft strains of “South Pacific” melodies 
echoed from a dressing room radio as som 
of the performers scurried up the stairs 
make their entrances. 


The most surprising sight was that of the 
enormous Jack Prince, who plays the part of 
a happy-go-lucky character, “Nicely-Nicely 
Johnson,” who was nervously biting his fin 
gernails! 


Gaudy costumes, the professional lingo 
a la Brooklyn, and the electric feeling of 
show business in the air all combined to give 
us a thrilling three hour peek into the theat 
rical world. 


The Tower Times 
Whitefish Bay High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“What Price Freedom?” is to be the chal 
lenging question to be discussed at th 
Eighth National Conference on Citizenship, 
scheduled for the Statler Hotel, Washing’ 
ton, D.C., on September 17-19, 1953. Thi 
is a joint enterprise between the NEA and 
the Office of the Attorney General of th 
United States. The CSPA will be repre 


sented this year as it has in previous yeaf 
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CCORDING to the annual survey 
conducted by the National Council 
of Scholastic Press Associations, col- 
leges and universities in twenty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia will offer 
courses in journalism and related fields for 
Advisers. 
ARIZONA 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Sessions: June 8-July 10; July 13-August 14 


580-w: Photography and the School (first 
session) 

581: The Newspaper in the Public School 
(second session) 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 

Session: June 8-July 11 

Journalism 235g: Advising High School Pub- 
lications 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

Session: June 8-July 11 

Journalism 105s: Journalism for High Shcool 
Supervisors 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Arkansas 

Sessions: June 8-July 10; July 13-August 14 

Journalism 273b: News Writing 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas 

Sessions: June 1-July 3; July 6-August 8 

322: Supervision of School Publications 


CALIFORNIA 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
Session: June 22-July 31 
Education 263s: School Publications 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 
Session: June 22-August 18 
203s: Typography and Production of School 
Publications 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California 
Sessions: June 22-July 31; August 3-28 
Journalism 470: School Publications 
COLORADO 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado 
Session: June 20-August 14 
English 200: Journalism—-The School 
paper and Annual 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Sessions: June 15-July 21; July 23-August 25 
Journalism s530-2: Supervision of High School 
Journalism (first term) 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 
Session: June 29-August 8 
Supervision of School Publications 
Contemporary Journalism 
Journalism Institute for High School Students 
June 22-July 17) 
Yearbook Short Course (June 25-27) 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C 


News- 


Session: July 6-August 14 
Education 285: Extra-Classroom Activities 
FLORIDA 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Session: June 14-28 
School Yearbook Production 
School Newspaper Production 
GEORGIA 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Georgia 
Sessions: June 9-July 17; July 17-August 22 
English 102: English Composition 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
Seessions: June 15-July 24; July 27-August 20 
Journalism 466 (Undergraduate): (For High 
School Newspaper Advisers) 
Journalism 666 (Graduate): (For High School 
Newspaper Advisers) 


ILLINOIS 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois 

Session: June 16-August 7 

English 165: Elementary Reporting 

ya Illinois State Teachers, DeKalb, 
inois 


Session: June-August 

English 335: Journalism for Teachers 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois 

Session: June 15-August 7 

304-4: School Publications 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Session: June 22-August 29 

Social Science 490: Problems in Communication 
esearch 

Social Science 498: Reading Course in Com- 
munication 

INDIANA 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Session: June 8-July 10; July 13-August 14 

English 210: Journalism 

English 310 and 311: Journalistic Writing 

ee State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
ndiana 
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Summer School Offerings for Publications Advisers 


Session: July 20-August 21 

English 4-516: Supervision of Student Pub- 
lications 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 

Session: June 19-August 4 

82’s: School Publications 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
Session: June 3-July 31 
English I and Il: Newspaper 


MICHIGAN 


Northern Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette, Michigan 

Session: June 22-July 31 

Journalism 301-1 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Session: July 6-August 14 

218—The Teaching of Journalism and Supervi- 
sion of High School Publications 

280—-Workshop for Supervisors of High School 
Publications 

250—-Seminar in News Processing 

Workshop Conference for High School Editors, 
2 weeks each: July 6-17; July 20-31; August 2- 
14. Limited to 35 outstanding students in 
executive positions on high school publications. 


MINNESOTA 


University Min- 
nesota 

Sessions: June 15-July 18; July 20-August 22 

82: Supervision of School Publications (First 
session only) 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


MISSOURI 


Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 

Session: June 1-August 7 

Journalism 2b: (Emphasis upon the problems 
of an Adviser) 

Northeast Missouri 
Kirksville, Missouri 

Session: June 1-August 6 

5la, b: Newswriting 

132: Editing the School Paper 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Missouri 

Session: June 1-August 5 

60: Newswriting 

Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Sessions: June 15-July 24; July 27-August 28 

News Editing: Editing the School and College 
Newspaper (First Term) 


State Teachers College, 


MONTANA 


Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 
Session: June 15-July 17 
School Publication 


NEBRASKA 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, 
Nebraska 

Session: June 1-July 24 

English 234: Journalism 

Nebraska State Teachers College, -Wayne, 
Nebraska 

Session: June 1-July 24 

English 234: Journalism 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, 
Nebraska 


Session: June 1-July 24 

Journalism 16: Journalism and School Pub- 
lications 

Journalism 125: Journalism Laboratory 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico University, Las Vegas, Mexico 

Session: June 15-August 21 

Journalism 320: Methods of Teaching High 
School Journalism 


New Mexico Western College, Silver City, 
New Mexico 

Session: June 8-July 31 

Post Sessions: August 3-August 14; August 
17-August 28 

Journalism 247-8-9 and 347-8-9; Publication 


Writing and Management 


NEW YORK 


Columiba University, New York, New York 

Session: July 6-August 14 

Education s26ILP: Laboratory in Communica- 
tion Arts (with School Journalism Section) 

New York University, New York, New York 

Session: June 29-August 7 

130.24: Student Activities 
School 

130.77: Student Activities in the Junior High 
School 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

Session: June 29-August 7 

NP 175: Principles of High School Journalism 

AD 100a: Advertising in Contemporary So- 
ciety 

NP 160: Short Story Writing 

NP 115: Newspaper Editing 

NP 240: Seminar in Press Problems 


in the Secondary 


NORTH DAKOTA 


— Teachers College, Dickinson, North Da- 

ota 

Session: June 8-July 381 

— 207: Newspaper Organization and 
yle 


OHIO 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Session: June 15-August 11 

Workshop on High School 
June 22-27 


Publications : 


OKLAHOMA 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Session: June 9-August 10 


Journalism 203s: Supervision of 

School Publications 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Session: June 26-August 1 

Journalism 1-8 

Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 

Session: June 29-August 8 

Journalism 430: Supervision and Management 
of School Publications 

State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsy:- 


Secondary 


State College, State College, 


vania 

Sessions: June 8-26; June 29-August 7; Au- 
gust 10-28 

Introduction to Guidance and Counsel (second 
semester) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Session: July 20-August 1 
Journalism G-560: Journalism Workshop 
Carolina Editors Conference—July 20-25 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Session: July 18-August 22 
Journalism 322: Editing and Instruction 
TEXAS 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, 
Texas 
Session: July 21-August 28 
405: Editing of School Publications 
328: Educational Publicity 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 
Session: June 3-July 11 
Journalism 337: Supervision of School 
lications 
UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
Sessions: June 15-July 17; July 20-August 21 
161, 162: Reporting Workshop 
171, 172: Advanced Reporting 
Workshop 
VERMONT 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 
Session: July 6-August 15 
$15: Writers Workshop 
WASHINGTON ® 
Central Washington College of Education, El- 
lensburg, Washington 
Session: June 15-August 14 
English 60: Journalism 
English 61: Practical Journalism 
English 131: High School Publications 
Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
Session: June 15-July 31; Post-Session August 
3-August 14 
Journalism 131-2-7: Newswriting (Designed for 
Advisers) 


Pub- 


and Editing 


Journalism 141-2-3: Reporting (Designed for 
Advisers) 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash- 
ington 


Session: June 15-August 7 

Journalism s240: Journalism Workshop 

University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 

Session: June 22-August 21 

Journalism 375 Ja: Principles of High School 
Journalism 

WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia 

Sessions: June 3-July 14; July 15-August 21 

215: High School Journalism and Student 
Publications 

WISCONSIN 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Session: June 22-July 31 

Education 137: School Publications 

Oshkosh State College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Session: June 15-July 24 

Journalism 101: Newspaper 
Writin 

State College, Superior, Wisconsin 

Session: June 15-July 24 

English 150: Problems in 
Publications 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 

Session: June 15-July 24 

IE363: General Graphic Arts 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Session: June 26-August 21 

Journalism 191: Supervision of School 
lications 


Reporting and 


Editing School 


Pub- 
C382 e 

Teachers College Offers 

Advisers Summer Course 


Brand new, specially designed working 
quarters will greet teachers who register 
this summer for the laboratory course in 
school journalism at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Practical aid for those 


(Continued cn Page 16) 








Editortals---Chotce of Month 


OR THE EDITORIALS appearing 
in this issue of The Review, we are 
indebted to Mrs. Edith Fox King, 

Adviser to the Technician, official publica- 
tion of the Vocational and Technical School, 
San Antonio, Texas. Mrs. King writes: 
“Ten beginning and advanced journalism 
students were each given a handful of 
March exchanges and two back copies of 
The School Press Review. They were told 
to examine the types of editorials selected 
by other groups and then to make a first, 
second, and third choice from their set of 
exchanges. Their selections were read to a 
group of about ten advanced pupils for final 
elimination. No apology is made for the 
number of Texas editorials for the fresh- 
ness of treatment and timeliness of subject 
matter speak for themselves. However, men- 
tion might be made that out of about 350 
exchanges received by this staff, more than 
250 of them come from Texas towns.” 

COULD ‘COURTING’ COUPLES BE 
LOVEY DOVEY IN WRONG SPOTS? 

(By Pondering Polly) 

Are some girls and boys displaying too 
much affection for each other in the halls 
and on the campus? 

What about a certain couple who purr 
sweet nothings in each other’s ears—are they 
standing a bit too close to one another? 

What of another couple about whom a 
classmate comments, “They look like they’re 
dying.” 

How would some of these couples feel if 
they heard some remarks which their fellow 
students make about their excessive display 
of affection in public? 

Among these have been: “It’s disgust- 
ing;” “It’s sickening;” and “It’s silly.” 

Although the expression “All the world 
loves a lover” may be sound, does the world 
love a lover who displays too much affection 
in the wrong places? Is school the wrong 
place for this type of “activity?” 

If a few of these couples don’t care what 
their classmates think of their lovey dovi- 
ness, are they also indifferent to what vis- 
itors may think? If they are being too 
openly affectionate and don’t care what oth- 
ers think, we wonder if they ever consider 
that their wrong-place courting could ac- 
tually bring a little discredit to their school. 

If these couples should bring a little dis- 
credit to their school, would they be letting 
their classmates down? 

Pondering Polly is wondering, not neces- 
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sarily condemning, the reader will under- 


stand. 


The Bear Facts 
Gladewater High School 


Gladewater, Texas 
jr: 
TO GO OR NOT TO GO 


“To go or not to go, that is the question.” 

Has someone got his draft notice? Is 
someone headed for the Siberian salt mines? 
No, it is not quite that bad. It is just an 
everyday occurrence facing Johnny Doe, 
that job of going to school. 

This problem is especially bad on Mon- 
day, after having two days of freedom from 
books and studies. Every Monday morning 
Johnny has five days, exactly 30 periods of 
work ahead of him. One thought of this 
and Johnny’s head is immediately hidden 
under the pillow. 

The office workers don’t look forward to 
these blue Mondays either. Their job is to 
call every Johnny that is absent. One such 
Monday 183 Johnnys were absent. Of 
course, when called, Johnny, in a very high- 
pitched motherly tone, answers that little 
Johnny is very ill, on his death bed. 

The absentee list usually shortens slight- 
ly on Tuesday, but some Johnnys are still 
sleepy. Wednesday the same results of a 
shortening list. After all, only three days 
of school left. That’s not so bad. Thurs- 
day produces the shortest absentee list. This 
is caused by Johnnys who have finally awak- 
ened. On a typical Thursday 36 were ab- 
sent as compared to the 183 on Monday 
of that week. Friday produced a rise in 
absentees again. This couldn’t be caused by 
tests, could it? 

The majority of those on the absentee 
lists are not Johnnys, but those with a 
legitimate excuse. More appear to be sick 
at the first of the week because of illness 
acquired over the weekend. 

“To go or not to go, that is the question.” 
Are you a Johnny? 


The Pantherette 
Paschal High School 
Fort Worth, Texas 


ores 
LIVE TO EAT ‘CHICKEN’ 


“Bet it will do a hundred!” 

“Bet it won’t.” 

And they’re off. Wheels squeal and tires 
burn rubber in their combined effort to take 
hold. 

Shifting into second gear, the driver 
The 


car lurches forward under increased accel- 


notes the speedometer is up to 45. 


At 65, the hot rodder drops it 
into high and really pours on the coal . ., 
SP es Oe 


Suddenly another car pulls away from the 


eration. 


curb. Brakes screech and cars swerve—bu 

to no avail. Metal crashes against metal as 

the cars collide. "Ere long, all is still. 
Could this be you, or you, or you? 


“No, it will never happen to me! I’m 
a good driver!” 


Many drivers consider themselves the best 
in the world, but at 95 miles per, your 
chances of averting a crash are practically 
nil. Automobiles were primarily designed 


for pleasure and for convenience, but in the 


hands of America’s teen-age hot rodderg) 
they are becoming the nation’s Number Ong 
crippler. 

If “chicken” is all that will result from 
refusing such a dare, think how much bef 
ter it will be for all concerned to be § 


“live chicken.” 


The Triadelphian 
Triadelphia High School 
Wheeling, W. Virginia 


ene 
WHICH PIGGY ARE YOU? 


“|. . and the Bull walks around, Ole!” 
Have you ever noticed the rather untidy 
condition of the lunch room between first 
and second lunch periods? In other words, 
“Dig that crazy barnyard.” 
This little piggy ate between classes. 
This little piggy had an orange. 
This little piggy ate plate lunch. 
This little piggy brought his own. 

And these little piggies left a trail of 
careless clutter all the way back to class. 

We're not condemning America’s favo 
rite pastime—eating—but it’s the way the 
place looks when you’re through that both 
ers us. 

The horrible truth is that the lunch room 
doesn’t even get half a chance; some crazy 
cats always have to have a ball between 
classes. Although the custodians do get paid 
to keep the joint orderly, time doesn’t stand 
still. And while you devour your third 
piece of cake for the day and chat with 
some friends, they’re wondering if they'll 
make it home in time for supper tonight 

Things would really be stud if some kid 
didn’t think it was square to be neat. But 
you know most of the smooth cookies you 
meet don’t look as if they’d just spent ten 
years in Siberia. So come on, get hep. Take 
the thirty-day wonder test; try a newef, 


cleaner lunch room today. 


The Pantherette 
Paschal High School 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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The March of Books... 
On This and That 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


SWAMP CABBAGE AND ANGLE 
WINGS. By Dale Wimbrow. Indian River 
(Fla.): Indian River News. 51 pp. 

Some newsmen write with their hands, 
some with their heads, some with their 
hearts. Dale Wimbrow, weekly newspaper 

publisher, writes 
both prose and 
poetry that springs 
straight from the 
heart. 

His collection of 
poems and edito- 
rials from his news- 
paper is unique. 

Dean Campsett Without doubt 
many a columnist should envy his human 
touch. Many a reporter wedded to wooden 
words should covet Wimbrow’s facility and 
felicity of expression. 

Such titles as “Don’t Have Children Un- 
less” and “Our Bloody Highways” com- 
mand attention. So does the content of the 
editorials. Only one thing is needed: a 
wider audience to enjoy the words that dance 
from Wimbrow’s typewriter keys. 

THE WORLD OF LI’L ABNER. By 
Al Capp. New York: Farrar, Straus, & 
Young. 175 pp. $1.50. 

Like Li’l Abner? Some do; some don’t. 
This collection of selected strips is for those 
who do. 
ested in Dogpatch than Korea or Brooklyn. 

Accolades by John Steinbeck and Charles 
Chaplin confirm what Li’l Abner’s friends 
believe. The purpose, says Capp, is to 
“throw comedy characters into melodramatic 


It’s for the millions more inter- 


” 


situations.” Then they solve “their mon- 
strous tribulations in a simple-minded way.” 

BEN JOHSON’S 1625 SATIRE ON 
NEWS. Edited by Frank Luther Mott. 
Columbia: Press of the Crippled Turtle. 
12 pp. 

AN ESSAY ON SENSATIONALISM 
IN THE PRESS. Edited by Frank Luther 
Mott. Columbia: Press of the Crippled 
Turtle. 4 pp. 

Frank Luther Mott calls attention to two 
notable “oldtime comments on journalism” 
in this series. In each he backgrounds the 
excerpt he has chosen. Additions to the 
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series will be made from time to time. 

These selections speak for themselves. 
They throw light on the press of an earlier 
era when journalistic concepts were not 
sharply defined. But the truth they present 
is not all of date; some of it will be timely 
always. 

THE TEACHER OF SOCIAL STUD- 
IES. Edited by Jack Allen. Washington: 
National Council of the Social Studies. 248 
pp. $3.50. 

This report in the twenty-third yearbook 
of the National Council of Social Studies 
had three main sections. It deals first with 
the vital role of social studies in the cur- 
riculum. Then it examines pre-service edu- 
cation of social studies teachers and the so- 
cial studies teacher at work. 

Without doubt this report contains much 
that is of deep interest to all who teach. 
Few will quarrel with the goals of social 
studies. Some may wonder if they have more 
breadth than depth; a few may suggest that 
the breadth leads to a smattering of ignor- 
ance. 

The journalist will note that scant atten- 
tion is given to media of mass communica- 
tion in providing information and comment. 
Public opinion is based in part at least on 
news, editorials, columns, cartoons, and simi- 
lar content of printed media or similar ma- 
terial on radio and television. 

It should be suggested, therefore, that the 
teacher of social studies study the media of 
mass communication today and trace their 
evolution as indispensable weapons of de- 
mocracy. 

PROFESSIONAL STORY WRITING. 
By William Byron Mowery. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 273 pp. $3.50. 

Writing literary masterpieces is one thing. 
Writing for print is another. This is espe- 
cially true when the beginner wants to write 
fiction. 

Mowery, novelist and short story writer, 
describes “blind writing.” He outlines the 
basic facts about popular fiction, noting ta- 


boos. Then he examines magazine groups 
and standard story types. 

More than one-half of this how-to-do-it 
book deals with craftsmanship. It does in 


a down-to-earth way. Such topics as basic 
action, characters, human interest, situations, 
theme, tone, viewpoint, scenes, dialog, and 
the like are examined fully. 

This book is for the writer who wants 
to get his fiction into print. It provides no 
substitute for talent, but the man or woman 
with talent can learn much that will speed 
him toward success. 

EDITING THE COMPANY PUBLI- 
CATION. By Garth Bentley. New York: 
Harper. 242 pp. $3. 


Special publications for employees, distrib- 
utors, and consumers have grown in impor- 
tance in recent years. Garth Bentley says 
there are 3,000 editors of these publications 
which have an estimated readership of 50,- 
000,000. 

This compact book tells what the com- 
pany publication can do. Then it tells how 
to do it. Format, planning, news gathering, 
news writing, features, editorials, display, 
photographs, civers, layouts, paper—these 
and other topics are covered. 

In brief, this book tells the editor how 
to “make good.” This can be done by sat- 
isfying the company and the readers. To 
do both, the editor will need to understand 
the principles so ably presented by a success- 
ful company publication editor. 

PRACTICAL CHURCH PUBLICITY. 
By Richmond O. Brown. Nashville: Broad- 
man Press. 174 pp. $2.25. 

Leaders in religion—whether clergymen 
or laymen—should understand religion. No 
one will deny that. Usually they also should 
know something about public relations. 

Practical Church Publicity tells the ama- 
teur how to publicize the church effectively. 
It tells how to get news in newspapers and 
how to write for newspapers, radio, and 
television. 

Other topics include advertising, signs, 
billboards, posters, photographs, direct mail, 
and the church paper. A satisfactory hand- 
book, Practical Church Publicity provides 
enough know-how for the beginner to make 
a good start. 

NATIONAL STUDY OF MAGA- 
ZINE AUDIENCES 1952. Report by 
Crossley, Inc., to Look Magazine. 80 pp. 

“It is possible for advertisers to compare 
total audiences for specific alternative maga- 
zine schedules to determine which is the 
more desirable for a particular purpose,” 
according to this report. 

The introductory section deals with the 
audience measurement techniques used, com- 
menting on how the United States was 
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cross-sectioned, the validity of the results, 
and the highlights of the findings. 

The findings deal with both individual 
magazines and combinations of magazines. 
The appendix provides useful supplementary 
data. The study is of interest to advertisers, 
researchers, and students of the magazine. 

INFORMATION PLEASE. Des 
Moines: Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead. $10. 


This is the report of an information 
source study of Iowa farm families. It was 
prepared by the Statistical Laboratory of 
Iowa State College. It tries to determine 
where Iowa farm people go for information 
and on which periodicals they depend for 
help. 

Major topics considered are methods, 
questions, general information sources, pub- 
lications, radio, buying power, antibiotics, 
prestige rating. It appears that Wallace’s 
Farmer is almost an indispensable periodical 
in the Hawkeye state. This is the second 
study on “inFarmation.” 


SOLVING PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROBLEMS. By Verne Burnett. New 
York: B. C. Forbes & Sons. 17 pp. 

Public relations books have been getting 
bigger and bigger. Some are almost too big 
to wade through. A notable exception is 
Verne Burnett’s Solving Public Relations 
Problems. 

It’s easy to read, sound in principle. It 
does not attempt to exhaust each topic or 
each reader. It does provide the essentials 
for the beginner; the man who wants con- 
siderably more details can look for them 
elsewhere. 

Burnett discusses such topics as a broad 
understanding of public relations, factors of 
human nature, learning from journalism, 
four main parts of life, learning what people 
really think, developing strategy, dramatiz- 
ing a theme, programs, and related points. 

To succeed in public relations, he says 
that one needs both understanding of public 
relations and sufficient knowledge of human 
nature. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF A 
NEWSPAPER. By J. W. Robertson Scott. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 417 pp. 

Scott has written this book as “an ac- 
count of the temperaments, perturbations 
and achievements of John Morley, W. T. 
Stead, E. T. Cook, Harry Cust, J. L. Gar- 
vin, and three other editors of the Pall Mall 
Gazette.” 

Without doubt, each of these men de- 


serves a book to do him justice. Even so, 
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Scott, who worked with three of them, has 
presented their profiles effectively, drawing 
on some significant unpublished matter. 

The book will be of particular interest 
to students of British journalism. In its 58 
years of existence the Pall Mall Gazette 
At the 
same time it was for an important publica- 
tion in British life. 

LINCOLN AND GREELEY. By Har- 
lan Hoyt Horner. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press. 432 pp. $6. 

Many books have been written about 
Abraham Lincoln. Several have been writ- 
ten about Horace Greeley. Why now a 


book about both? 


“This book is not intended in any sense 
to be a history of Lincoln’s or Greeley’s 


went through numerous changes. 


time or a full account of their careers,” 
says the author. “It is an attempt to pre- 
sent their common experience and especially 
to portray their relations and interactions 
upon the ‘great and durable element of 
popular action’ to which they devoted their 
lives.” 

This goal is achieved most successfully. 
Thoroughly documented, it presents the two 
men as fellow Whigs and fellow Republi- 
It examines their common interests 
and common attitudes. 


cans. 
Half of it or more 
concerns the Civil War period. 

“Something of Abraham Lincoln and of 
Horace Greeley has been absorbed in other 
lives,” Horner concludes. “Perhaps, with 
reverence for the memory of the two great 
Americans, it is not far from the truth to 
say: Lincoln died too soon, Greeley lived too 
long.” 

HIGHER EDUCATION IS SERIOUS 
BUSINESS. By Harry L. Wells. New 
York: Harper. 237 pp. $3.50. 

What is the popular picture of the uni- 
versity administrator today? Some would 
have us believe that he is an absent-minded 
character who putters about the campus, 
fitted out in togs and ideas of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s era. 

The modern university creates no ivory 
tower vacuum for the educator or the edu- 
cated. Culture and cash alike must be con- 
sidered. As Baker Brownell suggests in the 
editor’s foreword, there can’t be a classroom 
without a counting room. 

Harry L. Wells, the author, is the vice- 
president and business manager of North- 
western University. Accordingly he is in- 
terested in management—effective manage- 
ment of universities—so they can provide 
instruction, service, and research. 


The author takes time to examine the 
business organization and the students—the 
customers—to be served. Student activities, 
he says, “are a confusion of valuable and 
valueless interests . . . They deserve much 
better leadership than exists today.” 


The 


author is far from satisfied—and rightly, 


How good is higher education? 


He thinks there is something to what one 
of the deans said, “Our programs have 
broken down in cohesion and integration,” 


The chapters which deal with personnel 
problems—supply, tenure, academic free. 
dom, security, fringe benefits—are illumi. 
nating. So also are those that deal with 
budgets, cost control, space utilization, prop. 
erty control, investments. 

Universities, the author says, “are trying 
to determine the integrating factors of the 
human equation. This is not a problem 
which can be solved by the drifts of life, 
It is a fight against the current and the 
battle formations must be drawn in our edu. 
cational institutions.” 


ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS. By James D. Scott. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 803 pp. $8.65. 

What is the role of advertising in a demo 
cratic society? Dr. Scott doesn’t theorize 
much about that in his book. Instead he 
presents 59 case histories, examining spe! 


cific marketing problems faced since World 
War II. 


In the introductory section, the author § 
discusses the function of advertising, the 


problems which management faces, and the 
business organizations which do the work, 
chiefly advertising departments and adver. 
tising agencies. 

Considerable attention is given to de- 
termining basic promotional strategy. This 
involves the creation of primary demands 
and selective demands. The use of strong 
stimuli to cause quick buying action is given 
full attention. So is the dealer’s part in 
selling strategy. 

Such problems as building and selecting 
promotional programs, selection of media, 
determining advertising appropriations, and 
maximizing results receive adequate scrutiny. 

POST STORIES 1952. New York: 
Random House. 340 pp. $3.50. 

Lives there a fiction writer who doesn't 
want to get into the Saturday Evening Post? 
Probably so, but not many. 

The authors of the twenty best stories of 
1952 Post fiction have won an additional dis 
tinction. Their stories—18 short stories and 
two novelettes—appear in book form. 
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Letters 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 
What should be the content? I am think- 
ing of other areas outside of that covered 
in a journalism textbook.—P S., Il. 
Journalism courses are growing coin- 
cidental with the development of school 
publications. There is a relationship be- 
tween the two, particularly for the Ad- 
viser who, otherwise, might find “free 
time” for journalistic work difficult to ob- 
tain. The length will depend on local 
conditions. Most people favor voluntary 
work on the publication unless there are 
strict controls, such as preliminary exams 
or workouts for staff positions, all in the 
control of the Adviser or teacher. Mak- 
ing the course a “pipe” or catchall is out 
of the question. The paper should serve 
as the laboratory for the class work. A 
one semester course will leave you high 
and dry at the end with the paper on 
your hands and no staff members. The 
type of student you want is the best in 
the school for most journalistic students 
go on to higher institutions. Few colleges 
give entrance credit for journalism as 
such; taken with, or as a part of the Eng- 
lish curriculum, it is often accepted. Your 
intention of a broad course not related 
to any one text is commendable. There 
is much current material available that 
does not appear in any textbook. You 
should develop a course that will suit you 
locally and relate both instruction and 
staff work in such a manner that one com- 


plements the other.—Ed. 


The CSPA Convention was listed by the 
United States International Information Ad- 
ministration, an activity of the Department 
of State, as one of the events that would 
be of interest to foreign correspondents and 
representatives of foreign governments in 
their work of reporting and interpreting the 
United States to the people of other coun- 


tries. 


e 2-°¢€ 


The 28th annual revision of the Blue 
Book of 16mm Educational Films, published 
by Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, IIl., is out and ready for distri- 
bution at $2 the copy. It lists 7500 educa- 
tional films in its 172 pages and includes 
the title, length, synopsis, whether color or 
monochrome, sound or silent, and the source. 
It covers 182 subject-area classifications. 
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‘Making Papers Sing’ 

(Continued from Page 4) 
reader, short headlines to banners, captions 
below a picture because that’s the way the 
eye works, flush-left headlines and “kick- 
ers.” The latter is “a short, tone-setting line 
over the main head.” His favorite appeared 
in the Salt Lake City Tribune when people 
were speculating over Hitler’s death and 
read: “IS HE OR IS HE AIN'T.” His 
ambition is “to make type sing.” 

He works with what a paper has for 
type, cutting up heads from old newspa- 
pers and sometimes makes as many as 50 
sample dummies. 


With the Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 6) 


testants held theirs. In accordance with a 
custom beginning in 1949, one Adviser and 
one non-school professional were selected 
for honors. Miss Ernestine Robinson, pub- 
lications Adviser at the George School, Pa., 
was the Adviser-recipient with Pierre C. Fra- 
ley, science writer on the Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin. The tournament is directed by Prof. 
Joseph C. Carter of the Department of 
Journalism of Temple. 


2 

The 26th Annual Convention of the 
MICHIGAN INTERSCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION was held at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, on 
May 8. More than 1300 editors and Ad- 
visers gathered for a program arranged un- 
der the supervision of John V. Field, the 
Director. With the theme, “The School 
Community in Today’s World”, a series of 
meetings, critical service conferences, and a 
reporting contest, led by an address on “In- 
terpreting the Day’s News,” by Guy Nunn, 
radio news analyst, the Convention covered 
the major activities of school editors and 
Advisers. 


Why Not Personalize? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“wordy.” 


We have come to the conclusion that 
any and all yearbooks need an interesting 
ad section. Even though it causes much 
extra work it is well worth the time and 
effort. After all, the value of anything is 
measured by the result. The result of an 
interesting ad section is interest in that ad 


section and that annual. 


The Zenger Memorial 


Consisting of murals and dioramas de- 
picting the high points in the career of John 
Peter Zenger, the man whose activities laid 
the foundation for a free press in this coun- 
try, a Memorial has been established in the 
old Sub-Treasury Building in Wall Street 
in New York City. This was opened for 
inspection on the 20-22 of April to the news- 
papers which contributed $45,000 over a 
period of twelve years to its completion. 

The Memorial was created by the techni- 
cians of the National Park Service of the 
United States Department of the Interior 
in their laboratories in Washington. It will 
be known as the 
Shrine.” 


Zenger, printer of the New York Weekly 
Journal, was arrested and held in jail for 
nine months because of the expressions in 
his paper. Copies were burned by the Co- 
lonial authorities and a furore took place 
the length and breadth of the colonies. He 
was acquitted of the charge of “false and 
malicious libel” largely through the efforts 
of Andrew Hamilton who, after Zenger’s 
lawyers had been disbarred, came from Phil- 
adelphia to New York to convine the jurors 
that they were to be the judges of the law 
as well as the facts. This established a new 
principle in jurisprudence. 


“Freedom of the Press 


The acquittal of Zenger, according to the 
New York Lawyers’ Association,“ established 
in the colonies Freedom of the Press, Inde- 
pendence of the Judiciary, Independence of 
the Bar, Freedom of Elections, and Inde- 
pendence of the Jury.” All of this hap- 
pened forty years before the Declaration 
was written, 

The Sub-Treasury is on the site of the 
building where George Washington took 
the oath of office as First President of the 
United States on April 30, 1789, and also 
on the site of the trial and imprisonment 
of Zenger. 

Student editors, on their next visit to New 
York, would do well to plan a visit to this 
new Shrine which is so closely allied to the 
work they are doing in their schools. 


El Nopal, San Antonio, Texas, Lanier 
High School newspaper, came out with a 
flier to announce an open house for the 
PTA, made up like its normal front page 
and generously supported by ads on the re- 
verse side. On the night of the party, a 
miniature edition of the paper came out, 
4% by 6%, covering the program and stat- 
ing the staft’s welcome to the parents. 
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Summer School 
(Continued from Page 11) 


charged with sponsoring school newspapers 
or yearbooks is the aim of the course (Edu- 
cation s262LP) so the new “lab” has been 


set up as an editorial workroom. 


One major resource of the course is the 
large collection of award-winning school 
newspapers, magazines, and yearbooks. 
These come from the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, which has collaborated in 
the development of the program at Teachers 
College. These files together with records 
and reports in the CSPA office are used by 
the workshoppers for research into problems 
of school journalism. 


Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, director of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, is 
one of a number of authorities on school 
journalism scheduled to talk to course mem- 
bers this summer. The plans also include 
field trips to editorial and production officers 
of magazines such as Time and Life and 
also the Herald-Tribune and New York 


Times. 


William D. Boutwell will again be in 
charge of the course, which is one of the 
offerings of the Department of Teaching 
English and Foreign Languages. Mr. Bout- 
well is editor-in-chief of the Scholastic 
Teacher Magazine and director of the Teen 
Age Book Club. He formerly headed the 
Information and Radio Division of the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


“Our program will continue to be flexible 
so that we can aid the teacher sponsor new 
to the field of school journalism and also 
those who have had some experience in this 
field,” says Mr. Boutwell. “It will be four- 
fold. Students will meet and talk with lead- 
ers in the field. They will study problems 
of prime interest to them. They will be in- 
troduced to some of the newer techniques 
through actual production of The Work- 
shopper, the summer publication written and 
edited by the course members. Lectures 
will cover the organization and administra- 
tion of school publications, writing, produc- 
tion, and financing.” 


The school journalism workshop may be 
taken for 2 to 4 points, depending on the 
intensiveness with which a student wishes 
to work in this field. Those who register 
for 3 or 4 points engage in research projects. 
Thus, the teacher who wishes to investigate, 
for example, newer engraving processes or 
cost factors, has an opportunity to do so. 
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Title of the course is, “Laboratory in the 
Teaching of English and Related Communi- 
cation.” 

Further information on the program may 


be obtained from Prof. Lennox Grey, head 
of the Department of Teaching of English 
and Foreign Languages, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 








“Conquest of polio is not yet here ... but 
final victory is much nearer,” states the 
latest bulletin from the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. Thanks to the 
support of the March of Dimes by the 
American people—in which the schools have 
taken a prominent part with the help of 
the student publications—scientists are now 
planning the first field trials of a polio vac- 
cine and manufacturers are producing the 
blood fraction, gamma globulin, for lim- 
ited use as a temporary preventative of par- 
alysis. No startling reduction of cases can 
be expected for 1953 because the vaccine 
has not been tested yet and despite all ef- 
forts the gamma globulin is in such short 
supply that less than one million children 
out of 46 million in the most susceptible 
age groups can receive its benefits. 

rv 

“The Young Writer—1952” is the direct 
result of an experiment in selecting the 
writings of Bethlehem, Pa., secondary school 
students for publication in an annual vol- 
The 1951 edition. the first of what 
is hoped will be a series, was entirely teacher 
selected and was issued in mimeographed 


ume. 


The current issue includes a stu- 
dent committee which worked with the 


format. 


teachers representing the several schools. 
As soon as possible, it is hoped the work 
will be done by students only. The 54-page 
printed volume covers poetry, essays, letters, 
reviews, diaries, short stories and other fic- 
tion. It is a cooperative undertaking that 
might well be taken as a model in many 
systems. The writing is excellent and more 
than justifies the effort and enthusiasm that 
entered into the project. 
oe 

The Broadcaster, known as the “National 
Champion Elementary School Magazine,” 
published by the pupils of School 51, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., attained two national honors 
during 1952. At Valley Forge, Pa., on 
February 22, Freedoms’ Foundation rated 
School 51 as one of the top schools in the 
United States for its work in the promotion 
of Americanism. Last March, for the 22nd 
time in 26 years, it received top honors in 


the CSPA Contest. Last June, the final 


issue of the Broadcaster was a “Know Your 


News and Notes...... 


—. 


Flag” number. It paid tribute to the 175th 
anniversary of the Nation’s flag. All of 
these facts were called to the attention of 
local business men in a special appeal for 
advertising. The results more than paid 
for the effort. In addition, each copy that 
was mailed, went out in a special envelope 
marked “Know Your America Issue.” Miss 
Ruth Brown is the Adviser and Paul Wams 
ley is the Principal. Both, incidentally, are 
CSPA Gold Key recipients. 
ye) ae 
The Spring, 1953, School Savings Journal, 
with which most schools are familiar, ap 
pears in a new format. It is now issued in 
an 8, by 11 inch page size so it can be 
easily placed in standard letter-size binders 
for reference purposes. The usual lift-out 
poster is eliminated but copies may be se 
cured upon application. An article on School 
Savings in Utah emphasizes the importance 
of saving as a community enterprise. An- 
other article from Mitchell, South Dakota, 
is highlighted by student activities. 
yo  < 
John A. Backus, Manager of the Educa. 
tion Department, American Type Founders, § 
who assisted in the establishment of the Ty. j 
pographical Contest of the CSPA and pro 
vided the attractive and highly sought after 
Certificates of Merit for the top winners, 
retired on April 1 after 27 years of serv: 
ice to his Company. He has done more 
than any other man to promote printing edu- 
cation in the United States. For his services 
to printing and to the school press, the As 
sociation awarded him a Gold Key in 1949 
on the occasion of its 25th Anniversary. He 
was succeeded by John T. Porter, who 
has been working with him since 1948. 
, J 
The February 12 issue of Silver Chips, } 
the newspaper of the Montgomery Blait 
High School in Silver Spring, Md., com 
memorated the 15th anniversary of its pub 
lication. A two-column facsimile of the 
original issue appeared as an illustration in 
the current edition. “When Silver Chips, 
Blair’s second oldest publication, was origt 
nated, someone said that it was a ‘chip of 
the old Silverlogue’, and thus got its name,” 
explains the caption. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 


Here's “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


The New Award 


Here on your left is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish 

measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter . . . 


to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within two 





or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( _) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 20c (30c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c) 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Duplicated Publications Fundamentals, 50c (75c) 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Humor in School Papers (NEW), 35 (50c). 

Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c¢ (75c). Sports Writing for School Newspapers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per year), 
$5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical eee newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not to be confused with Contests or Con- 
test fees). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





You Are Cordially Invited 


to enter Your Book and Participate in the 


19th Annual C.S.P.A. 
Yearbook Critique and Contest 


Deadline 
July I, 1953 


PRIMARILY a Critique for the Yearbook or the 

Classbook, the Contest provides a periodic rating 
on a nation-wide basis by a Board of experienced 
Judges. This critique stimulates student interest and 
activity and contributes to the betterment of the book. 
The rating scale is the result of a thorough study of 
yearbooks and of consultations with Advisers, printers, 
engravers, photographers, paper and cover manufac- 
turers. Beginning with 105 entries in the First Critique 
and Contest in 1935, the number reached 1,008 in 
1952. To date, 7,258 Yearbooks have been rated in 
the Annual Contest in addition to those receiving in- 
dividual treatment in the CSPA’s Critical Service. 
This growth gives testimony of the value and effective- 
ness of the objective service rendered to Advisers and 


staff members by the Association. 


Ratings Announced 
October 9, 1953 


‘THE Contest Entry and Self-Analysis Form mailed 

to all schools on May 1, 1953, provides 
three valuable features. First, it gives advisers and 
staffs a list of criteria which act as guides to check the 
present and to plan the future yearbook Second, it 
gives the judges the background of the yearbook so 
that it may be analyzed and rated with understanding. 
Third, unusual ideas from the books may be listed by 
the staff for special consideration and as a contribution 
to the information of the yearbook staff and Adviser 
in the field. “YEARBOOK FUNDAMENTALS,” 
1953 revision, a 40-page booklet of information on 
the preparation and production of annuals, including 
an itemized scoring section with the Judge’s comments, 
is forwarded to all participants at the conclusion of 
the Contest. 


For further information, write 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





